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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE * 


ROFESSOR Wasserstrom has changed the subject of this sym- 
posium. The announced subject is political obligation and 
civil disobedience. Wasserstrom’s subject is disobeying the law. 
The difference is substantial. I shall first show why the two topics 
are substantially different and then proceed to discuss civil dis- 
obedience. 
I 


Cases of civil disobedience are, incidentally, crimes; but the vast 
majority of crimes are not, except in a wholly trivial sense, acts of 
civil disobedience. Wasserstrom does not mention civil disobedi- 
ence, nor consider the possible connections between disobeying the 
law and political obligation. Indeed, he appears to think that dis- 
cussions about disobeying the law have been largely profitless in the 
past just because they have been pursued in the context of civil 
disobedience and rebellion. For the most part, he believes, phi- 
losophers have considered questions about legal obligation only in 
terms ‘‘of the conditions under which revolution would, if ever, be 
justified’’ (p. 641). Appearing to conflate civil disobedience and 
civil rebellion, perhaps on the assumption that civil disobedience 
is at least implicitly revolutionary, he proceeds to discuss disobey- 
ing the law in a way that raises no interesting questions about 
civil disobedience and political obligation. He asks, for example, 
whether a reputable physician would be justified in performing a 
criminal abortion on a teen-age girl whose pregnancy resulted from 
a rape committed by a man with a heritable mental disease. His 
answer, peculiarly enough, is not that the physician would be justi- 
fied. His answer is that no philosophical argument with which he 
is familiar has proved that the physician could not be justified. 
But if I understand what Wasserstrom means by ‘‘justification,’’ I 
doubt that any philosopher has ever argued that, in cases like this, 
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there can be no justification whatsoever for a crime. It would be 
very strange if any philosopher ever had argued this. For the law 
itself clearly recognizes the principle of justification for crimes. 
There is a difference in law between a man who violates a statute 
in order to avert some great evil and a man who violates that same 
statute out of ignorance, carelessness, greed, or malice. As it is 
doubtful that philosophers have ever intended to deny this, it is 
doubtful that they have intended to deny the possibility of having 
some justification for breaking the law. But whether or not I am 
correct about this, my main point is that a criminal abortion is not 
a case of civil disobedience and raises no interesting questions about 
political obligation. 

Acts of civil disobedience must be distinguished both from typi- 
cal cases of crime and from acts of civil rebellion. 

Acts of civil disobedience may be distinguished from typical 
cases of crime in two ways. First, they are characterized by pub- 
licity, whereas typical cases of crime are characterized by conceal- 
ment. An act of civil disobedience breaches the law openly in the 
course of a public protest against some offending statute, decree, 
verdict, or practice. The breach may be planned or not, it may 
or may not be a necessary part of the protest, but it must be open. 
People demonstrating against a court order to desegregate the 
school system may not plan to disturb the peace, and disturbing it 
may in fact harm their cause. Nonetheless, if they do disturb it and 
openly defy an order to disperse, they have committed acts of civil 
disobedience. The breach may, of course, be a necessary and care- 
fully planned part of the protest. One might protest a new park- 
ing ordinance by an organized campaign of saturated, overtime 
parking: the cars left locked up, in gear and braked, with appro- 
priate posters pasted on the inside of each windshield. But it is 
essential that the breach be open and occur in the course of the 
protest. If one has to steal money in order to pay for posters, the 
theft is not civil disobedience. Or if one has to leave a car parked 
overtime in order to engage in a sit-in, the overtime parking is not 
civil disobedience. In contrast, typical cases of disobeying the laws 
are characterized by concealment. One main point of a system 
of legal penalties is deterrence. The penalties operate to prevent 
lawbreaking in circumstances where our normal habits of obedience 
or conformity and our sense of obligation prove insufficient. If 
these penalties have the necessary deterrent effect, as they must 
generally in any viable system, they also have the effect of conceal- 
ment. In order to avoid the penalty for his crime, the criminal 
attempts to prevent its discovery. This attempt to conceal occurs 
generally even when the criminal believes his crime to have been 
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justified. Indeed, the fact that one believes oneself justified in 
having disobeyed the law will tend to make the penalty less rather 
than more acceptable. 

But acts of civil disobedience may be distinguished from typical 
cases of crime in a further way. Whereas acts of civil disobedience 
are always crimes, there is no such crime as civil disobedience itself. 
A crime is a punishable breach of a rule of law, each crime being 
defined by such a rule. Disturbing the peace, larceny, and over- 
time parking are crimes in this sense. But no list of crimes in this 
sense would include civil disobedience. There is no rule of law 
prohibiting and providing a penalty for civil disobedience as such. 
Of what crime are we guilty when, participating in a public protest 
against a traffic ordinance, we leave a hundred cars parked over- 
time in the center of the business district? Well, we are guilty of 
overtime parking to be sure, possibly also of disturbing the peace, 
and if we refused to comply with an injunction to call the whole 
thing off, then we are punishable for that as well. But these are 
crimes that we might commit without also committing an act of civil 
disobedience, and over and above them, we have committed no crime. 
Civil disobedience, then, is not a crime as such, whereas larceny, 
perjury, overtime parking, etc., are. . 

This is not a merely contingent fact about our laws. It is no 
mere accident or oversight. For it is impossible in principle to 
draft a statute that would make civil disobedience as such a crime 
and would at the same time be free of inconsistencies. We might, 
of course, believe that a man who openly commits a crime in the 
course of a public protest against law and order ought to be pun- 
ished twice, once for committing the crime and once for committing 
it in the course of a public protest. A statute to this effect cer- 
tainly could be drafted. It might enable us, for example, to sen- 
tence freedom riders to six months’ imprisonment for disturbing 
the peace and to six years for disturbing it in the course of a 
protest against segregation in bus terminals. What we now call 
acts of civil disobedience would now be crimes in themselves. But 
any such statute as this would have a serious logical defect. It 
would imply that the additional crime committed is the public 
protest against a law or a practice. It would imply that public 
protest is of and by itself unlawful, whether or not some further 
crime is openly committed in the course of it. This implication is 
not, only inconsistent with cherished and basic principles of demo- 
cratic government; it could not be made explicit in a statute with- 
out penalizing as unlawful a class of acts that are not acts of civil 
disobedience as we now understand it. Civil disobedience has a 
point and a rationale only within a system of law where public 
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protest is legally permissible. The notion makes sense only within 
such a system of law. It cannot be a crime in and of itself: any 
attempt to make it a crime in and of itself implies that public 
protest in and of itself is criminal. 

Because acts of civil disobedience are not crimes in and of them- 
selves, they are clearly distinguishable both from typical cases of 
disobeying the law and from clear cases of civil rebellion. Civil 
rebellion, because it is not characterized by concealment and need 
not be defined as a crime by statute, is not a typical crime. But 
it is a crime, one form of the crime of treason, and is therefore 
clearly distinct from civil disobedience. 


II 


Like typical cases of lawbreaking and cases of civil rebellion, 
any actual case of civil disobedience may be quite unjustified, and 
many recent cases have been not only unjustified but clearly in- 
iquitous in themselves. The fundamental question is whether, 
despite our strong sympathies for certain instances of it, civil dis- 
obedience can ever in principle be justified. Indeed, the very notion 
of a justified case of it seems to imply a contradiction. It seems 
to imply the possibility of a legally permitted case of lawbreaking. 
For if civil disobedience, which is lawbreaking, can be justified, then 
surely the law ought to permit it where justified. But the law 
logically cannot permit lawbreaking. It logically cannot take the 
position that in the course of a public protest the breach of a valid 
law is no breach. This is an extremely strong ground for denying 
the possibility of justifying civil disobedience. 

Yet even if one is disinclined to rule out, on this strong ground, 
the possibility of a justification, one must rule out the possibility 
of any legally recognized justification and, with this, some of the 
more familiar forms of moral justification. In particular, one must 
rule out the forms of justification treated or suggested by Wasser- 
strom. 

Consider, for example, the case of freedom-riding. First of all 
and contrary to Wasserstrom’s account of the matter, the freedom 
riders have committed acts of civil disobedience ; that is, they have 
willfully and publicly breached or attempted to breach the segre- 
gation laws as a means of protesting those laws and obtaining their 
repeal or nullification. Wasserstrom appears to deny this. ‘‘One 
primary claim for the rightness of freedom rides,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
that these are not instances of disobeying the law. They are in- 
stead attempts to invoke judicial and executive protection of legal— 
indeed constitutional—rights’’ (p. 647). But surely, this account 
of the matter is false. We may agree that the freedom rider is not 
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any run-of-the-mill criminal. He is not a scofflaw, a pickpocket, or 
an abortionist. The freedom riders’ breaches or attempted breaches 
of the segregation laws occur in a very special legal, social, and 
moral setting. By virtue of this setting, the freedom rider is 
readily distinguished from the run-of-the-mill criminal. But with 
regard to the question about lawbreaking, there is no distinction. 
Like the run-of-the-mill criminal, the freedom rider is a lawbreaker. 
Numerous forms of racial segregation are legally prescribed and 
protected in the states and municipalities of the Deep South. The 
laws prescribing segregation are known, widely accepted, and 
rigidly enforced. They reflect deep-seated attitudes and strong 
beliefs. It is these laws that the freedom rider conspires to break. 
The point of freedom-riding is to protest these laws and eventually 
to obtain their repeal. The means chosen is the massive, public 
breach of these laws themselves. At a minimum, the freedom rider 
conspires and attempts to breach them and will not desist from the 
attempt upon the order of duly constituted authority. Freedom- 
riding is, therefore, a clear case of civil disobedience. It is not 
at all like invoking judicial and executive protection for estab- 
lished rights, property rights, for example. 

The obvious fact that the freedom riders regard racial segrega- 
tion as iniquitous does not make their breach of the segregation 
laws any less a crime and does not of itself justify a conspiracy to 
breach them. The supposition that anyone who believes a law to 
be bad is legally absolved from obedience to it is inconsistent with 
the notion of law and incompatible with the application of it. A 
legal institution must reserve to itself, to its own legislative and 
judicial processes, all decisions as to where and how a law applies. 
The moral beliefs and convictions of a man absolve him from 
obedience to the law only where the law itself allows. Where the 
law allows this, of course, there is an exemption and no crime. 
National service acts, conscripting men into the armed forces, nor- 
mally define several different classes of exemptions and provide a 
procedure for granting them. Exemption on grounds of conscien- 
tious objection is a familiar class. Conscientious objection is also 
a legal ground for exemption from the application of some other 
rules of law, for example, the rule requiring witnesses to swear 
that they will tell the truth. But this plea is allowed only in a very 
narrow range of cases; it is allowed only to save a man from com- 
mitting what he himself believes to be sin; and the decision whether 
it is allowed lies wholly with the law. Obviously, this plea is not 
allowed as a justification for exemptions to racial-segregation laws. 
As every Negro could honestly and with deep conviction make this 
plea, the legal recognition of it would defeat the point of the laws. 
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Therefore, the fact that we regard these laws as iniquitous cannot 
make our breach of them any less a crime. Furthermore, even if 
the plea of conscientious objection to these laws were allowed, its 
effect would be merely to exempt the plaintiff. It could not be 
allowed as a plea justifying either the massive subversion of the 
offending laws or cases of lawbreaking committed in the course of 
protest against them. 

Justifying freedom-riding is much more complicated and diffi- 
cult than justifying the criminal abortion discussed by Wasser- 
strom. Wasserstrom is interested exclusively in a class of simple 
and easy cases, namely, those in which it is obvious to any reason- 
able man that laws are broken with justification. In these cases, 
there is an extraordinary situation, the complete description of 
which provides a fairly full justification for a breach of the law. 
In asking the question in which Wasserstrom is interested, ‘‘ Why 
should I obey this law under these cireumstances?,’’ the circum- 
stances are presumed to have raised the doubt about obeying the 
law, and the complete description of them will presumably provide 
some justification for a breach. The logic of the matter is not 
closely examined by Wasserstrom. But if we agree that there are 
eases of the sort in which he is interested and that a complete de- 
scription of them will provide a fairly full justification of law- 
breaking—and I do agree to both—the description of the situation 
is a necessary but not sufficient condition of the justification. Also 
necessary is knowledge, which we can only sometimes take for 
granted, of the point of the law in question and of the social costs 
of applying it in the exceptional circumstance. Given this knowl- 
edge, we can now describe special circumstances in which the costs 
of applying a given law are so high as to be prohibitive. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the abortion described by Wasserstrom, we 
seem to see at once that the social costs of refusing to perform the 
operation are extremely high and yet there is no gain whatever 
with respect to the point of the law prohibiting abortions. Of such 
cases, we can sensibly and sometimes truly say that in the cirecum- 
stances there is some justification for breaking the law, that anyone 
would have some justification for breaking it in these circumstances, 
that it would not be disastrous for everyone to break it in these cir- 
cumstances, and that the law itself ought to be interpreted by the 
courts as having no application in such extraordinary cases. But 
we cannot justify a breach in these cases by saying either that the 
law in its application to central and standard situations is iniqui- 
tous or that the state has no right to legislate on matters covered 
by the law. For what justifies the breach in these cases is the high 
cost of obeying in the absence of any gain with respect to the point 
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of the law being breached. What is being justified are exceptions 
to a law, the general point and general application of which are 
unchallenged. Although this line of argument can be employed to 
justify crimes in certain extraordinary situations, it can also be 
employed to justify classes of standard exceptions to existing laws. 

Clearly, this pattern of justification has no application to acts 
of civil disobedience. Any class of morally justified exceptions 
can in principle be recognized as exceptions by the law. In fact, 
of course, the law may not recognize them as standard exceptions, 
and there may be good reasons why it should not. Still, if a breach 
of the law is justified because of extraordinary circumstances, the 
justification of it also provides a strong prima facie case for recog- 
nizing a legal exception in those circumstances. Acts of civil dis- 
obedience, however, are in principle illegal and cannot be recognized 
by the law as a class of standard exceptions. In acts of civil dis- 
Obedience, the law is disobeyed in clear and central cases of its 
application. There is nothing extraordinary about the circum- 
stances in which demonstrators are ordered by the police to disperse 
or are enjoined to desist from a conspiracy and breach of the peace. 
Far from being extraordinary, these are typical circumstances for 
the exercise of such legal powers. To allow a legal exemption in 
such circumstances would not establish a class of legally recognized 
exceptions. It would, on the contrary, nullify the powers. This is 
even clearer in cases like freedom riding, where the organized 
protest against a law is a conspiracy to breach it. The freedom 
rider cannot claim and does not wish to claim extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. He carefully plans to breach the segregation laws in 
the most ordinary, typical, and tiresomely routine cases of their 
application. To exempt the freedom rider from obedience would 
in principle nullify the law. The fact that those who commit acts 
of civil disobedience are protesting laws which they regard as in- 
iquitous does not create an exceptional set of circumstances. For 
the decision whether a law is iniquitous and therefore to be repealed 
is reserved in a legal system to the system’s own legislative and 
judicial procedures. In no case can the law allow private citizens 
to decide on these grounds whether or not they will obey. 

Acts of civil disobedience, it is sometimes suggested, are justified 
if and only if they break no laws other than clearly unconstitutional 
ones. Some of Wasserstrom’s remarks about freedom-riding sug- 
gest either that he holds this view or that he thinks it a generally 
tenable one (p. 647). The view, however, is seriously mistaken. 
On the one hand, it trivializes acts of civil disobedience. If the 
only statutes that a freedom rider ever breaches are unconstitu- 
tional, then he commits no crime or act of civil disobedience. The 
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notion of disobeying implies a legally valid rule or command. 
Moreover, if a statute or order is unconstitutional, the courts will in 
the fullness of time declare it so. Because the point of the protest 
is to have the offending statute declared unconstitutional, the mat- 
ter should be pressed in court. Regarded in this way, acts of civil 
disobedience are never justified: there are no legitimate occasions 
for them. But those who do regard them in this way wish to affirm 
precisely the opposite of this. They wish to affirm that acts of civil 
disobedience are justified and that there are legitimate occasions 
for them. On the other hand, this view completely misconstrues the 
constitutional status of such rights as are involved in freedom-rid- 
ing. Even if the Constitution of the United States in some vague 
way recognizes that racial segregation is wrong, it provides no gen- 
eral guarantee against it. Under the Constitution (both the writ- 
ten words and the court decisions interpreting them), the status of 
a Negro citizen’s rights are extraordinarily unclear. He has a 
right not to be segregated in public conveyances engaged in inter- 
state transport. But if he travels between states in the Deep South, 
he will upon arrival at his destination be subjected to many kinds 
of segregation, prescribed by state and local laws. The Negro 
citizen of the United States has no constitutional right not to be 
segregated in hotels, lunchrooms, and public conveyances engaged 
in strictly local transport. No doubt every Negro child in the 
United States now has a constitutional right to attend a racially 
unsegregated public school. But though every Negro child may 
have this right, the right he has is one that in most of the South he 
cannot exercise. These are some legal facts about the status of the 
Negro citizen’s rights. They are facts about the status of his con- 
stitutional rights. It is a lamentable fact about our constitutional 
history that rights which white citizens have enjoyed since the 
founding of the nation have not yet been fully won for Negroes. 
For these reasons, acts of civil disobedience like freedom-riding are 
a protest both against existing laws and against a federal constitu- 
tion that allows these laws to stand. The rights of the Negro 
relative to the rights of the white man are impaired quite as much 
by the constitutional doctrine of states’ rights as by the segregation 
laws in Mississippi. 


III 


In order to be justified, acts of civil disobedience must meet each 
of at least three conditions: (1) persons may not be harmed, and 
property may not be destroyed; (2) there must be unconditional 
submission to arrest and to the legal penalties for the breaches ; and 
(3) the protests, in the course of which the breaches occur, must be 
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directed at constitutional defects exposing either all the people or 
some class of the people to legally avoidable forms of harm and 
exploitation. 

The third of these conditions is common both to justified acts 
of civil disobedience and to justified acts of civil rebellion. Both 
civil disobedience and civil rebellion are intrinsically illegal. Both 
entail instances of lawbreaking that cannot in principle be legally 
recognized as standard exceptions. Therefore, if these acts are 
ever justified, the justification must be constitutional in nature. In 
so far as a constitution provides no effective means of remedying a 
remediable form of harm or exploitation, it is defective. Those 
who, without any effective legal remedy, suffer the consequences of 
these defects have a substantially reduced stake in the political 
community, and at least one substantial ground of their political 
obligation is greatly weakened. If the suffering is severe enough— 
and Americans and Englishmen sometimes forget how severe it has 
in fact been in many parts of the world—there may be no reason 
why those who suffer it should be loyal to the political state and 
its legal system. In any such circumstances, facts about the logical 
features of law and legal systems will have no weight. To be sure, 
no legal system can allow that the breach of a valid law is no 
breach. But the bearing of this logical fact upon the obligation 
not to breach the laws of a given legal system depends upon the 
strength of one’s stake in and obligation to the system itself. 

An act of civil rebellion is explicitly treason and a crime in and 
of itself, whether or not it is justified. It follows from this that 
an act of civil disobedience may be implicitly treasonous and im- 
plicitly a crime in and of itself. One of the necessary conditions 
for justifying civil rebellion is also a necessary condition of justify- 
ing civil disobedience. Whatever tends to justify one class of these 
acts tends also to justify the other. One can imagine, for example, 
a group of people who, believing that a revolution is justified but 
has no chance of success, plan and execute a program of civil dis- 
obedience. But what under such circumstances began as civil dis- 
obedience would end as civil rebellion if the success of the program 
of civil disobedience proved the almost certain success of a revolu- 
tion. Again, one can imagine a program of civil disobedience de- 
signed to confuse and weaken a community to the point at which a 
revolution could be launched and succeed. In this case, civil dis- 
obedience would be an essential part of a carefully planned con- 
spiracy to revolt. Wherever, on grounds of mere strategy or tactics, 
civil disobedience is committed either as an alternative to rebellion 
or as part of a conspiracy to rebel, it is implicitly revolutionary and 
treasonous. 
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Although no act of civil disobedience is as such explicitly treas- 
onous, any such act may be implicitly so. There is always a 
legitimate question whether or not any given act is treasonous, and 
there is nothing confused or irrational or wicked about asking that 
question. Knowing as much as most of us do about freedom-riding 
and its background, we may think it ridiculous even to voice the 
question whether it is implicitly treasonous. But there are people 
who know much less than we about such things, and it is neither 
irrational nor wicked of them to ask the question and to seek an 
honest answer to it. What is perverse is not the honest asking of 
the question, but the begging of it in an answer exhibiting a back- 
ground of unexamined and unsupported belief. This form of per- 
versity is prevalent today and extremely difficult to eradicate by 
argument. The basis of it is a firm belief, in the absence of any 
direct evidence whatsoever, of a widespread conspiracy among those 
on the political left to establish illicitly some form of socialism in 
the United States. Although this belief is vague and confused— 
so confused indeed that the absence of direct confirmation is some- 
times construed as support for it—both it and the fears connected 
with it are real. Against the background of this belief, any act of 
civil disobedience that is identifiably left of center will tend to be 
regarded as evidence of the conspiracy and as implicitly treasonous. 
But it is the belief that is so irrational, insidious, and difficult to 
correct. If there were a conspiracy of this kind so successful that 
all direct evidence of it had been perfectly concealed, then the only 
grounds for believing in its existence would have to be indirect, and 
the strongest indirect grounds would be the appropriate kind of 
civil disobedience. But my main point is merely that there is a 
logical relationship between civil disobedience and civil rebellion 
and that this relationship explains the suspicion and fear with 
which acts of civil disobedience are frequently regarded. 

The remaining two conditions for justifying civil disobedience 
are the protection of persons and property and the passive sub- 
mission to arrest and punishment. The first restricts the kind of 
law that may be broken; the second restricts the extent to which 
the defiance of a given law may be carried. The two conditions 
together define what has come to be known as passive, nonviolent 
resistance. But they do not even partially define acts of civil dis- 
obedience. A public protest in which the participants injure 
others, destroy property, and resist arrest is no less an act of civil 
disobedience ; it is merely an unjustified one. In order to be justi- 
fied, that is, it must be passive and nonviolent. 

There are three reasons for making these restrictions. The first 
is that the use of force and violence, being evil in itself and being 
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no less evil for being used in a good cause, can be morally justified 
only in circumstances where the alternative is an even greater evil 
and cannot, therefore, be justified in cases of civil disobedience. 
If we confuse acts of civil disobedience with typical cases of law- 
breaking, we shall be led to think that obedience to an offending law 
is the alternative to civil disobedience. This is a mistake. The 
alternative to civil disobedience is nonparticipation in public pro- 
tests in the course of which laws are willfully broken. Obeying an 
offending law can in special circumstances be an evil; it can be so 
great an evil as to justify rebellion. But nonparticipation in public 
protests against offending laws does not entail obeying these laws 
and therefore is no evil in itself. 

The second reason for imposing these restrictions is the need to 
maintain a clear, sharp distinction between justified acts of civil 
disobedience and justified acts of civil rebellion. The difficulty is 
that though clear cases of civil disobedience are distinctly different 
from clear cases of rebellion, both are justified by appeal to con- 
stitutional defects. Both are justified by appeal to the same gen- 
eral kind of consideration, and there is no clear and intuitively 
obvious principle for determining the kind and magnitude of the 
constitutional defects that justify one rather than the other. Be- 
cause the consequences of rebellion are so much more serious, de- 
structive, and far-reaching than the consequences of civil disobedi- 
ence, the defects justifying the former must be much more serious 
than those justifying the latter. But this is a tautology and can- 
not be employed to resolve doubtful cases. What counts as a con- 
stitutional defect of great or little magnitude is determined not on 
a clear principle, but on the merits of each particular case as it 
arises and as it appears to private conscience. For these reasons, 
special emphasis must be placed upon the differences between what 
is being justified in the two cases and in particular upon the need 
to justify the use of force and violence in civil rebellion. If one 
cannot justify civil rebellion, then one cannot justify the use of 
force and violence and the refusal to submit to arrest. These 
restrictions, therefore, are negative conditions of justified acts of 
civil disobedience. Of those constitutional defects which justify 
illegal acts of protest and defiance, some justify the use of force 
and violence; some justify strictly nonviolent forms of resistance ; 
and there is no third class of justified cases. Even those acts of 
civil disobedience which are implicitly treasonous have a tactical 
value dependent upon maintaining just this sharp distinction be- 
tween these two classes of cases. 

The third reason for maintaining these restrictions is to pre- 
serve civil disobedience as a tolerable, ritualized form of public 
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protest in which lawbreaking is minimal and for the most part 
formal. The restrictions upon the kind of law that may be 
breached tend to prevent the occurrence of clearly immoral action 
and tend to eliminate immoral intent. Of course, in the sense in 
which any breach of the law is necessarily immoral, acts of civil 
disobedience will be immoral. But this is a purely formal sense. 
The restriction upon the extent to which defiance of any given law 
may be carried tends to put the forces of law and order in a position 
where they can prevent any but second-order crimes. The forces 
of law and order tend, that is, to be in a position where they can 
prevent first-order crimes, like actual breaches of the peace, by 
arresting people for the second-order crimes of refusing, when 
ordered, to desist from courses of action that might breach the 
peace. Or breaching the peace itself may be construed, as in the 
freedom-rider cases, as the second-order crime of refusing to desist 
from a conspiracy to commit the first-order crime of breaking the 
segregation laws. In any case, responsibility for the commission 
of any serious crime tends, under these restrictions, to lie with the 
forces of law and order or with persons not engaged in the act of 
public protest. Because acts of civil disobedience are committed 
by real people under circumstances that are sometimes explosive 
or unpredictable, the imposition of these restrictions will at best 


produce a tendency toward minimal and formalized lawbreaking. 
But the tendency is very strong. It is quite sufficient to preserve 
for justified acts of civil disobedience a ritualistic character that 
distinguishes them from all other acts of lawbreaking and main- 
tains their status as a politically tolerable form of public protest. 


IV 


In this paper, I have discussed some of the characteristic fea- 
tures of acts of civil disobedience. I have not assumed that the 
term ‘‘civil disobedience’’ has some clear, hard core of meaning 
which I am analyzing and by virtue of which it is possible to 
identify a neatly demarcated class of actions. Indeed I have as- 
sumed—and Wasserstrom’s paper tends to confirm this assumption 
—that there is no clear concept expressed by the use of this term. 
I believe that the acts I have discussed would commonly be called 
‘acts of civil disobedience’’ and that they lie in the center of a 
range of acts that we refer to in this way. I therefore think that 
my use of this term to refer to these acts is apt. But I might be 
mistaken about this without in any way weakening my main con- 
tentions. For call them what we will, there is a class of illegal acts 
which differ characteristically both from typical acts of lawbreaking 
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and from acts of civil rebellion, which pose very peculiar problems 
about justification, and which constitute not only a tolerable but a 
precious form of public protest. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
EASTERN DIVISION 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ACTS OF VOLITION 


By JOHN SILBER 


Acts of volition are either tryings or doings. The arguments 
(a) that, by means of acts of volition, the mind is able to produce 
effects in the physical universe, and (b) that, by acts of volition, 


free intelligible causes produce effects in the spatiotemporal world 
are compounded of fallacies of misplaced concreteness. 

Acts of volition are not mental as opposed to physical, nor 
conscious as opposed to unconscious; they are acts of persons who 
are neither minds with attached bodies nor mere minds or mere 
bodies. Our knowledge of persons and of volition has been 
hampered by the supposition that ‘‘mind’”’ and ‘‘body’’ are terms 
with precise, concrete meanings, while terms like ‘‘person,’’ ‘‘self,’’ 
and ‘‘volition’’ are abstractions. The reverse is more nearly the 
case. The body is mental in that it is a conscious, feeling body, 
and the mind is physical in that it is embodied consciousness, and 
both mind and body may be unconscious. The person—partly 
conscious and partly unconscious—is a unified, enduring being who 
acts. When he acts, he tries or does; that is, he wills. His will is 
either the trying or the doing or both. Volitional acts need not be 
conscious, but usually are. In trying that is unsuccessful (hence, 
not doing) the failure may be due to lack of training in willing or 
to factors extraneous to volition. A person learns to will expertly 
by learning to do that which at first he gropingly tries to do. 
Even skillful, accomplished volition may result merely in trying 
instead of doing. The moral conceptions of freedom and responsi- 
bility should be made compatible with this conception of volitional 
acts. 
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MOTIVES AND WANTS 


By GeEratp E. MYERS 


Recent discussions in the area of philosophical psychology con- 
tinue the type of criticism that Ryle made of Cartesian dualism 
in his The Concept of Mind. This criticism argues that a sur- 
prising number of familiar psychological terms do not denote 
(as is often supposed) mental occurrences, and, accordingly, do 
not point to a ‘‘field of special causes.’’ These psychological terms 
in question, it is maintained, denote dispositions and patterns of 
behavior. Some thinkers have said as much, for example, about 
“*motives’’ and ‘‘wants,’’ and they often express their position in 
formulations like ‘‘Motives are not a special class of causes’’ or 
‘“Wanting is not a special inner event.’’ 

I think this line of criticism is useful in reminding us of such 
facts as these: the occurrence of special, introspectible events is not 
the criterion for all ascriptions of motives and wants, and we 
cannot in fact introspect inner states uniquely corresponding to 
our use of motive-terms or want-expressions, and to postulate such 
states for explanatory purposes seems gratuitous. But this same 
line of criticism needs to clarify its position vis-a-vis Cartesian 
dualism. I think that some philosophers suppose that the un- 
hooking of concepts like know, believe, motive, want, etc., from 
alleged mental events is ipso facto to undermine anything re- 
sembling the Cartesian position—on the assumption that the in- 
creasing conceptual poverty to which our so-called ‘‘inner life’’ 
now becomes subject shows in itself that it is much too thin and 
scrappy in character to play the role assigned to it not only by 
Descartes but by popular opinion as well. 

This assumption seems erroneous. What I try to show in 
this discussion is how a conceptual reenrichment of our mental 
states can be achieved so as to reestablish their qualifications as a 
field of special causes, without, however, committing the errors 
described by Ryle and others. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE BODY 


By Danie, D. O’CoNNoR 


Cartesians or not, we tend to think about the ‘‘mind-body 
problem,’’ as the very name suggests, in the terms that Descartes 
laid down. Moreover, we willingly accept from the Cartesian 
dichotomy a feature that has permitted considerable advances 
in our knowledge: the objective study of the body as a complicated 
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mechanism. But it is precisely the attempt to unite a pure 
consciousness to this essentially foreign mechanism that generates 
the unsolvable problem. Some way must be found to save both 
the scientific viewpoint on the body and the experienced datum 
of psychophysical unity. 

In place of the Cartesian dichotomy we should accept the 
recently proposed distinction between ‘‘my body for me’’ and ‘‘my 
body for others.’’ The dividing line between these is the exercise 
of reflection. Prior to reflection, my body is what I am; I do 
not hold it at a distance from my ‘‘proper’’ self. It is the way 
I come to be engaged in the world—from this perspective, at this 
time, with these limitations. Prereflective consciousness is neces- 
sarily embodied. When I reflect on my body, however, I am 
assuming the viewpoint of the other and thereby transcending my 
own embodiment. If I further consider this body of the other 
apart from its engagement in the world, apart from the situations 
that constitute its life, I thereby take up the perspective of positive 
science and deal with abstractions under the general standpoint 
of death. 

This distinction furnishes the theoretical framework for under- 
standing the success of psychosomatic medicine. 








LANGUAGE, EXPERIENCE, AND ACTION 


AGENT, ACTOR, SPECTATOR, AND CRITIC 


By Lewis WHITE BECK 


The metaphors in the title have been widely used in recent 
discussions in philosophical psychology, ethics, and philosophy of 
history, but their interrelations have not been systematically ex- 
plored. The author attempts to initiate such a clarification. 

The agent is taken to be a person who acts knowingly, volun- 
tarily, and responsibly. A spectator is one who attempts to give, 
and admits as adequate, only causal explanations of the behavior 
of an agent; for the spectator, the agent is an actor. The agent’s 
claims conflict with what the spectator claims to know about him 
when treating him as an actor (claims of choice vs. claims of 
predictability ; claims of reasons vs. claims of causes). The critic 
is one who is not restricted to making the priori claims either of 
the agent( that he acts from reasons and has genuine alternatives 
for choice) or of the spectator (that the actor, under discoverable 
causal laws, can make no alternative choice) ; he decides whether 
a man is truly described as an agent or as an actor. The critic’s 
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predictions of the agent’s behavior are based on rational norms, 
whereas the spectator’s predictions of the actor’s behavior are 
causal; but whatever confirms the one will confirm or correct the 
other, without disqualifying it in principle. 

The author then argues for four theses: (1) The spectator must 
regard himself as agent, not as actor, and therefore cannot uni- 
versalize the spectator conception of the world. (2) The spectator 
must sometimes be a critic and make use of concepts referring to 
agency in the course of his discovery of causes of the actor’s 
behavior. (3) There is an approximately inverse relation between 
the critic’s knowledge of the causes of an act and the normative 
credential and responsibility the critic ascribes to the act and 
agent. (4) Spectators are members of a society of critics. 


TOO OBVIOUS FOR WORDS 


By VirGit ALDRICH 


The common expression ‘‘That’s too obvious for words’’ or 
‘*That goes without saying’’ (¢a va sans dire) says more than some 


philosophers of language think. It is stronger than the statement 
that the expression referred to is unnecessary in the circumstances. 
It suggests, rather, that the expression is not in any working 
connection with the circumstances and, hence, if produced anyway, 
is at best only mentioned, not used. It cannot be significantly 
used in the situation in question. There, if it is uttered anyway, 
puzzling images form in the vacuum around it, seeming to be its 
significance. 

Examples are: ‘‘I’m awake,’’ ‘‘I’m here now,’’ and ‘‘The 
earth is at least five minutes old,’’ mentioned around a philosophy 
seminar table and used in other situations where the speaker does 
something with them. Consequences of failing to notice this dis- 
tinction are described, with some explanation. 


CONTINGENT PRIVACY THAT IS COMPLETE 
By C. D. Ro.Luns 


It is assumed that the old notion of privileged access—or of 
sole access or of the necessary private—has been exploded as a 
paradox. One source of this notion and, therefore, of solipsistic 
tendencies has been a confusion between necessary privacy and 
contingent privacy, or privacy that is managed. 
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But a puzzle arises. Can we suppose that a person manages 
to conceal a thought or feeling entirely and permanently, pre- 
venting anyone else’s ever having the least evidence of it? 
Loosely : Can we speak of one-person secrets perfectly kept? 

One natural view is that we cannot do so and still make sense. 
For a genuine supposition requires that evidence or grounds turn 
up if appropriately sought, whereas the present supposition 
specifies the opposite. Hence, on this view, the present supposition 
has only a shadow or illusion of sense; it is syntactically parasitic 
upon cases unlike itself. On this view, genuine privacy is eventu- 
ally partial. 

A contrasting view is that the supposition does make sense and 
is merely handicapped in practice. After all, we can suppose 
there are sounds in the forest of which no one will in fact ever 
have any evidence at all. Suppositions can be entertained without 
anyone’s finding out whether or not they hold. 

Pursuing the disagreement through its main steps, one is struck 
by the imprecision and flexibility of usage that permit it to arise 
and by the fact that each view makes points of which it may serve 
as a useful reminder. 








MENTAL EVENTS 


THE STREAM OF THOUGHTS VERSUS MENTAL ACTS 


By RICHARD TAYLOR 


The question whether there are mental acts cannot be settled 
introspectively, for obvious reasons, nor by applying the analysis 
of ‘‘an act,’’ since there appears to be no such analysis. But it is 
found that if certain psychological phenomena are regarded as 
personal activities rather than as mere members of a stream of 
things, some old and familiar problems cease to be problematical, 
though some new and perhaps graver problems remain. One 
such problem, derived from Hume, concerns the relationship among 
one’s experiences such that they together constitute one continuing 
and identical self. It is found further that, if some thinking is 
regarded as an activity, analogous to bodily activity, in contrast 
to thought that is passive and analogous to bodily passivity, sig- 
nificant implications hold. Thus, with respect to the statements: 

1. I recall the telephone number 

2. Something makes me recall the number 

3. The number occurs to me 

4. Something makes the number occur to me 
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we find that (1) entails but is not entailed by (3) and (4), though 
it does not entail (2); that (2) entails all the others, but is en- 
tailed by none of these; that (3) entails none of the others, though 
it is entailed by all of them; and that (4) entails but is not en- 
tailed by (3), and does not entail, though it is entailed by (1) and 
(2). An examination of these relations appears to shed light on 
the problem of free will. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL EVENTS AND AGENCY 


By Keita LEHRER 


Professor Richard Taylor, in his paper, defends the theses (a) 
that at least some psychological events are properly termed acts of 
thought, and, what he takes to be a consequence of this, (b) that 
the thought a person is thinking is not a thing that exists, but is the 
act of thought itself. 

The first thesis seems to me to rest on a distinction that does not 
exist. In the case of physical events there is a clear distinction 
between those events which constitute acts, for example, my raising 
my arm, and those events which do not constitute acts, for example, 
my having my arm raised. However, I do not think that there is 
any comparable distinction in the ease of psychological events. 
For example, I do not see any distinction between my thinking that 
I am raising my arm and my having the thought that I am raising 
my arm. 

On the other hand, the second thesis seems to ignore a distine- 
tion that does exist. If this thesis commits us to the view, which 
it seems to, that the thought we are thinking is our thinking it, then 
it seems to me to be mistaken. For there is a clear distinction be- 
tween what a person is thinking, the thought, and his thinking 
that thought. 

Finally, I see no reason for thinking that the second thesis is 
really a consequence of the first. 








LOGIC 


CONTRARIETY 


By Storrs McCaLu 


While both the Aristotelian logic of terms and the Stoic, or 
‘‘modern,’’ logic of propositions give formal recognition to the 
relation of contradiction, only the former, and not the latter, 
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takes account of the relation of contrariety. In this paper ways 
and means are explored of introducing into propositional logic an 
operator Rk with formal properties analogous to those of the 
notion of contrariety. 

We remark the following properties of the concept of con- 
trariety: (1) Contrariety is stronger than contradiction. We 
have, in Lukasiewicz’s notation, that Rp implies Np but not vice 
versa. (2) Aristotle often speaks as if true contraries existed 
in pairs (e.g., ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘strife’’), thus implying that the con- 
trary of the contrary of p is p itself. In symbols, EpRERp. 

The first of these properties may be accommodated easily in 
any system of modal logic with strong double negation. If we 
define Rp as LN», i.e., as ‘‘p is impossible,’’ then CRpNp becomes 
the familiar modal law CLpp, ‘‘if p is necessarily true, it is true.’’ 
The second property is less tractable, having no translation in any 
familiar modal logic, and a system incorporating it and its modal 
analogue EpLMp is constructed by joining axioms of strong nega- 
tion to Church’s weak positive implicational calculus. The result 
is a modal logic with means of reducing iterated modalities differ- 
ent from and in some ways more intuitively acceptable than those 
of Lewis’s system S5. 


BREAKING LOGICAL LAWS 


By GrorGe M. Van SANT 


Both in philosophical discussion and in ordinary life one often 
hears accusations to the effect that someone has violated a precept 
of logic or has argued illogically or has made some kind of mis- 
take in logic. The purpose of this paper is to examine some 
instances of this so-called logical misconduct and to try to show that 
it is more difficult than it might at first seem to assess the violation 
of a logical law. Some of the kinds of questions that are asked 
in the paper are: Exactly what sort of behavior does one exhibit 
when one makes a mistake in logic? Can one willfully argue 
wrongly ? 

The initial tool of analysis in the paper is the observation, 
made by Professor John Wisdom in his unpublished lectures, Ez- 
planation and Proof, that the grounds for assenting to a deductive 
argument, in the end, are no stronger than the grounds for as- 
senting to an argument by cases. Furthermore, deduction itself 
ean be understood as resting on case-by-case grounds. Using this 
observation as a tool, several cases of logical misconduct are ex- 
amined. 
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The paper concludes that many cases of violations of logical 
laws are not misconduct at all, but rather are ‘‘intentional’’ estab- 
lishments of new linguistic paradigms. A wide range of possi- 
bilities follows from this conclusion. The minimal assertion that 
can be made is that, as an action, the violation of a logical law 
does not possess the uniqueness heretofore usually attributed to it. 
A more speculative and maximal assertion is that the laws of 
logic are laws of conduct. 








ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF INDIAN DARSANAS 


By Kurt F, LEIDECKER 


Recently, new criteria have been applied to and different 
schemata have been tried out on the great variety of systems 
of Indian philosophy (darSanas) collectively, both Vedic and non- 
Vedic, mainly because classifications such as the time-honored 
division into ‘‘six systems’’ have been found inadequate and want- 
ing from the Western student’s point of view. There are more 
than six systems deserving the name of philosophy; so-called 


orthodoxy or adherence to the Vedas is not, with us, recognized as 
a valid standard, and occidental presentations of philosophical 
styles and systems follow in general other lines of thought with no 
concern for typically Hindu motivations. 

The justification of the desire and standpoint responsible for 
a new classification of Indian philosophies is not called in question 
here, as it is not likely to be even by some progressive contemporary 
Indian philosophers. Nevertheless, the problem arises spontane- 
ously whether we are advancing our understanding of the Indian 
philosophies substantially by coercing them into Western programs. 
Is it not possible that we are depriving ourselves of points of view, 
perhaps inapplicable in the current positivistic outlook but none- 
theless valuable in the over-all view of the history of thought, by 
putting out of sight, as it were, methodologies which are, perhaps, 
not improbable and improper in existentialist ways of thinking? 

These issues are presented in as sharp a profile as possible in 
an analysis of the Prasthinabheda by Madhusiidana Sarasvati, 
who seems to bring these problems into focus with singular clarity. 
This document is, moreover, useful for an appraisal of the Indian 
traditional point of view, and presents a challenge to our own 
bases of classification which have evolved in the context of the 
development of Western philosophy. 
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ON THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


By J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN 


Modern Western as well as traditional Indian interpretations of 
the Indian conception of knowledge frequently suffer from an 
exaggeration of the ‘‘esoteric’’ element in it. Mainly inspired by 
the monistic school of Vedanta, they treat it as a wholly mystical, 
undefinable knowledge, without subject or object, indeed without 
process. 

This conception harks back to attempts in the Upanishads to 
identify knowledge with consciousness as such and to determine the 
relation of this consciousness to other psychophysical states and 
functions. Hence ‘‘knowledge’’ comes to be identified with ‘‘self’’ 
(dtman and similar terms). This ‘‘self’’ being the microcosmic 
equivalent of the cosmic supreme being, the ‘‘knowledge’”’ or ‘‘con- 
sciousness’? which was supposed to be this ‘‘self’’ could be con- 
ceived as the absolute, prior to all creation and its condition. With 
the increasing devaluation of creation, the world and the objective 
knowledge of it was considered a deformation of ‘‘knowledge,’’ a 
‘‘no-knowledge.’’ Eventually, as in monistic advaita, this no- 
knowledge becomes the condition of this world and its creation. 

Side by side, another traditional conception maintains itself, in 
which ‘‘self’’ and ‘‘knowledge’’ are not identified, but knowing is 
regarded as a function of the self. This is the Simkhya view, 
which also has its roots in the Upanishads. This knowledge con- 
tinues to have an object, even in its completely dephenomenalized 
form, when its object is the relation between ‘‘self’’ and ‘‘non- 
self.’’ This conception is basic to the so-called ‘‘realistic’’ schools 
of thought and has as its corollary the acceptance of the reality of 
the world. 

Both conceptions have their common starting point in the as- 
sumption of the existence of a knowledge or consciousness prior to 
the existence of the phenomenal world. 








PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE 


IS THERE A PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE? 


By J. G. BRENNAN 


How would a philosophy of literature differ from principles of 
literary criticism? Perhaps it would study literary works from 
the angle of ‘‘ideas’’ rather than style. But Edmund Wilson 
and Wyndham Lewis have much to say of early twentieth-century 
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literature’s relation to the ‘‘ideas’’ of Whitehead, Einstein, and 
Bergson; yet we call Wilson and Lewis literary critics rather 
than philosophers of literature. Besides, ‘‘ideas’’ that interest 
literary critics are more often psychological than philosophical 
(see Fiedler’s Love and Death in the American Novel). Perhaps 
a philosopher of literature would consider works in both fields, 
looking for common elements: Bergson and Proust; Voltaire and 
Sartre; Pascal and Camus; the metaphysics of love of the sexes 
in Mauriac and Graham Greene. There is danger here of dilet- 
tantism, of presenting as philosophical ideas notions like ‘‘the 
loneliness of modern man.’’ Were many of the great nineteenth- 
century novelists interested in ‘‘the human condition’’? Iris Mur- 
doch thinks not; she finds common elements between certain philo- 
sophical concepts of man in the twentieth century (Stuart Hamp- 
shire’s Thought and Action) and Existentialist heroes. 

Would a philosopher of literature ask whether twentieth-cen- 
tury literature has taken over something of the task earlier per- 
formed by philosophy? This, in view of the current claim that 
the cultured public is alienated from technical philosophy and of 
St. John Perse’s statement, ‘‘When the philosophers abandon the 
metaphysical threshold, it falls to the poet to take upon himself 
the role of the metaphysician.”’ 

Conclusion: despite the foregoing, the term ‘‘philosophy of 
literature’’ is probably redundant. 


PROPER NOUNS IN LOGIC AND LITERATURE 


By GerorGE A. CLARK 


In his Logic, Mill holds that proper nouns have no connotations, 
but in Martin Chuzzlewit Dickens introduces an undertaker, Mould, 
with obvious connotations. Why the difference? On Mill’s prin- 
ciple, names are impervious to analysis. Common nouns like 


9? “é 9 


‘‘uncle’’ are full of meanings like ‘‘male’’ and ‘‘sibling,’’ which 
logicians are only too happy to unpack—but let them unpack 
‘*Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ a tough one, since an uncle and a nephew 
both have this name. Granted that a person’s traits cannot be 
deduced from his name, the naive may nevertheless be tempted 
to commit the (solecistic) argumentum ad nominem, to conflate 
proper and common, hence to expect Mr. White, say, to be 
Caucasian. In the ontological argument, ‘‘God’’ seems to be both 
a name and a concept, Jahweh and a most perfect being. Mill’s 
principle would rule out these questionable uses of ‘‘White’’ and 
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‘‘God.’’ A corollary is that proper names are untranslatable. 
When Herr Schwarz comes to the United States, he should not 
be greeted as ‘‘Mr. Black,’’ although his briefcase should be called 
‘*black,’’ not ‘‘schwarz.’’ Dickens deliberately violates the non- 
connotative principle. A significant name has literary value 
partly because it 1s illogical. An undertaker named Mould is as 
improbable as a philosopher named Wisdom; thus Dickens as- 
sures his readers that they have entered a world of imagination. 
But the logical and literary uses of proper nouns are not incon- 
sistent: the former guards against invalidity, while the latter 
helps to evoke an experience for which validity has only marginal 
importance. 








IN COMMEMORATION OF ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
(1861-1947) 


WHITEHEAD’S THEORY OF RELATIVITY: ITS SCIENTIFIC AND 
PHILOSOPHIC IMPLICATIONS 


By ROBERT PALTER 


Whitehead’s theory of relativity was set forth in his book, 


The Principle of Relativity, in 1922. The heart of Whitehead’s 
theory is his law of gravitation, which he advances as an alternative 
to the law proposed by Einstein in his general relativity theory 
of 1916-17. In his special relativity theory of 1905 Einstein 
replaced the absolute space, time, and velocity of classical physics 
with relative space, time, and velocity; acceleration, however, re- 
mained absolute, and space remained Euclidean (more accurately, 
pseudo-Euclidean space-time was introduced). In general rela- 
tivity, on the other hand, all motion is, so to speak, relativized, 
and space-time varies in curvature from point to point depending 
on the character of the local gravitational field; the law of gravi- 
tation may be interpreted as the mathematical expression of this 
dependence. 

On the basis of his own philosophic analysis of sense perception, 
Whitehead rejects the nonuniform space-time of Einstein’s general 
relativity. Accepting the spatiotemporal framework of special 
relativity, Whitehead constructs a law of gravitation which is in a 
sense the simplest possible relativistic counterpart of Newton’s 
law of universal gravitation. Mathematically, Whitehead’s law 
is very much simpler than Einstein’s. Nevertheless, by a remark- 
able coincidence the solutions to both laws for the case of a 
spherically symmetrical gravitational field (such as that surround- 
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ing the sun) are identical. Hence, of course, the three so-called 
‘‘erucial’’ tests of general relativity confirm (or disconfirm) both 
theories equally. 

The existence of two such diverse and yet more or less equally 
adequate theories of gravitation has important implications for the 
general question of the relation of philosophic principles to sci- 
entific theories. 


SOME ASPECTS OF WHITEHEAD’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By A. H. JOHNSON 


It is customary in some philosophical circles today to claim 
that metaphysics turns its back on common sense and the affairs 
of ordinary social life. It is one purpose of this paper to show 
that in the case of Whitehead’s metaphysics this is not so. In- 
deed, the metaphysical speculations of Alfred North Whitehead 
are based not only on the data of the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics but also, and essentially, on a serious examination of the 
social life of human beings. Whitehead’s basic concepts of 
actual entity, process, eternal object, value, and God, derive de- 
cisive meaning and support from a study of human social activi- 
ties. It is important to note that Whitehead’s approach to social 
data is the same as his approach to other data. He stresses the 
danger of focusing attention exclusively on what is clear and 
distinct, and the inadequacies of the resultant theory, namely that 
we are initially aware only of sense data and then, subsequently, 
conjecture persons and things. Whitehead pays particular atten- 
tion to noncognitive factors, e.g., emotions and purposes. The ob- 
jectivity of value factors is also stressed, as well as the organic 
interaction of all entities and the genuine significance of religious 
data. 

A second purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that in 
Whitehead’s view (contrary to the opinion of many contemporary 
thinkers) a philosopher should pass judgment on the affairs of 
men, should offer specific advice, and should participate directly in 
social action. Incidentally, Whitehead makes the important point 
that a man’s philosophy may have important social consequences 
even though he does not propose to concern himself with social 
problems. 

Unless these facts and emphases are clearly recognized, it is 
impossible to understand and evaluate, adequately, the philosophy 
of Alfred North Whitehead. 
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THE CONCEPT OF GOD AS A DERIVATIVE NOTION 


By Wituiam A, CHRISTIAN 


What can we learn about the conception of God in Whitehead’s 
philosophy by seeing how it is introduced into his system? Like 
the concept of the extensive continuum and the concept of en- 
during objects, it is introduced not as a part of the categorial 
scheme but as a ‘‘derivative notion.’’ These concepts are per- 
mitted but are not strictly required by the scheme itself. They 
are introduced to explain (systematically) certain generic but 
contingent features of experience. They are systematic but not 
eategorial concepts—a distinction which helps to show how the 
system is constructed. 

The categorial scheme defines actual entities generally without 
introducing a distinction between temporal actual entities, which 
have beginnings and endings (actual occasions), and a nontemporal 
actual entity. Temporality is not a categorial concept. Thus the 
concept of actual occasions is also a derivative concept, introduced 
to explain the epochal character of time as a feature of experience. 
The concept of God is then introduced under the ontological prin- 
ciple to explain the temporal origination of actual occasions, as the 
principle of concretion. 

From this it follows that the concept of God in Whitehead’s 
philosophy is (1) the concept of a member of a multiplicity, since 
the scheme is an explanation of various multiplicities and since 
derivative concepts must be introduced in accord with the scheme 
(though not required by it); (2) the concept of an actuality, 
since it is introduced under the ontological principle; and (3) 
eategorially contingent, systematically necessary, and existentially 
contingent, though it is the concept of a being that has no beginning 
or end and is an essential condition of the existence of all other 
actualities. 








ETHICS 


DECISION MAKING AND ETHICAL NATURALISM 
By Pau W. Kurtz 


Recently social scientists and logicians have attempted to deal 
with decision making in order to provide an empirical description 
of how we do decide or a strategic and probabilistic analysis of how 
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we should decide. Existentialists have also dealt with the ‘‘crisis’’ 
character of basic decisions. 

Is there a ‘‘logic of decision making’’? This paper concen- 
trates on only one phase of the problem: the relationship between 
a decision and the facts that may support it, from the standpoint 
of ethical naturalism. For naturalism, there are at least six kinds 
of fact relevant to a decision: (1) particular facts, past (historical 
data) and present, about the situation; (2) general facts or causal 
conditions; (3) means and techniques; (4) knowledge of desires 
and values; (5) social norms and rules; and (6) basic needs. 

The naturalistic and empirical ‘‘logic of decision making’’ in 
this paper may be labeled ‘‘act-duction’’; that is, facts may be 
brought to bear in framing and testing effective decisions. But 
there is no necessary deductive connection between these facts and 
the decisions based upon them; nor is the relationship inductive, 
for decisions are not generalizations. Rather, the logic is ‘‘ practi- 
eal’’: decision is directive and is related to conduct, desires, values, 
and social norms and rules. But any logic of decision making is 
also normative: rules governing decision are in part proposals. 
This logic may be said to be ‘‘reasonable’’ only if one’s basic com- 
mitments are first granted; for naturalistic ethics, as a minimum, 
there is the assumption that life is worth living, biologically and 
socially, and that we wish to satisfy our desires. Beyond that 
naturalistic decision making cannot pretend to go. 


UNIVERSALIZABILITY AS A CRITERION OF MORAL 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


By JoHN W. LENz 


The purpose of this paper is to assess the often made claim 
that universalizability is a mark of moral prescriptions. 

Various senses of ‘‘universalizable’’ are first distinguished, 
clarified, and examined. It is shown that any particular prescrip- 
tion meets the commonly held, purely syntactical version of the 
universalizability criterion. It is shown that, on the other hand, 
another prevalent version, formulated in normative terms, pre- 
cludes certain moralities on ethical grounds. 

A significant and prima facie neutral formulation of the cri- 
terion is then explicated: A particular prescription is universali- 
zable if the person accepting it is ready (willing and able) to 
state a universal rule, to which he sincerely assents, from which, 
in conjunction with what that person takes to be an accurate 
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description of factual considerations, the particular prescription 
logically follows. Difficulties in this formulation (for example, 
the nature of universal rules, in what an accurate description of 
factual considerations consists) are met. 

It is argued that in this sense universalizability is not a suffi- 
cient condition of moral prescriptions. Any prescription (for ex- 
ample, legal, logical, technical) that a person stands ready to 
justify rationally is universalizable. This is shown to be analyti- 
eally true in virtue of the meaning of ‘‘being a reason for.’’ It 
is then shown that the above criterion is met by an even wider 
class of prescriptions, those which a person wishes to offer in a 
‘*consistent,’’ ‘‘regularized’’ way. 

In conclusion it is argued universalizability is not even a neces- 
sary condition of moral prescriptions. Examples such as first- 
person prescription of heroic actions are offered to bring this out. 
It is shown that one’s readiness to universalize completely one’s 
moral prescriptions depends upon one’s holding a specific view of 
the relation between evaluations and prescriptions. 


PROBLEMATIC RESPONSIBILITY IN LAW AND MORALS 


By JOEL FEINBERG 


The problem of analyzing moral responsibility is to fashion a 
conception sufficiently similar to a legal model to be called ‘‘re- 
sponsibility,’’ yet sufficiently free from vagueness, arbitrariness, 
and fortuity to be called ‘‘moral.’’ I argue that one familiar at- 
tempt to solve this problem, that which restricts moral responsi- 
bility to the inner world, fails. Several legal cases are considered 
in which responsibility for ‘‘external’’ harm is problematic and 
controversial, and ascribed only after the application of admittedly 
arbitrary rules or the weighing of interests, purposes, and policies. 
These illustrate the features of legal responsibility with which 
moral responsibility is most frequently contrasted. There emerges 
a conception of moral responsibility as (1) theoretical (for the 
record only and unforced by any ulterior practical purpose), (2) 
precisely determinable (free from the need for arbitrary rules), 
(3) ‘‘absolute’’ (policy-independent, unqualified, and final), (4) 
uninfluenced by luck, and hence (5) wholly within the control of 
the agent. This conception clearly is inapplicable to external 
harm. I argue through the use of hypothetical examples that it is 
equally inapplicable to ‘‘inner’’ intentions, volitions, and feelings. 
Problematic cases can arise for the ‘‘court of conscience,’’ too, 
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even though it has access to all the facts. And since the inner 
court, on this conception, is forever barred from appealing to 
policy, convenience, and the like, questions of ‘‘moral’’ responsi- 
bility can be altogether undecidable. Moreover, the incurrence of 
or escape from responsibility in morals, on this conception, can 
be as much a matter of luck as it is in law: 








THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


IS ‘‘KNOWING THAT’’ REDUCIBLE TO ‘‘KNOWING HOW’’? 


By C. J. DucASSE 


‘‘To know’’ is commonly used in several seemingly different 
senses. Three are basic in that the others are easily analyzed in 
terms of one or another of those three. 

The first, which may be denominated ‘‘intwent’’? knowing, is 
illustrated by such phrases as ‘‘having known joy, belief, doubt, 
decision, sweet taste, pain, etc.’’; that is, having oneself had 
those states of consciousness. 

Another, which may be denominated ‘‘scient’’ knowing, is the 
sense ‘‘knowing”’ has in, e.g., ‘‘knowing that today is Friday, that 
John is tall, that 2+ 2 = 4’’; the known being here a proposition. 

The third, which may be denominated ‘‘formant’’ knowing, is 
the sense ‘‘knowing”’ has in ‘‘knowing how to skate, how to speak, 
how to multiply 17 by 13, etc.’’; the known being here a skill. 

Is any one of these three senses analyzable without remainder 
in terms of one or both of the others? The paper considers only 
(1) Hartland-Swann’s contention that ‘‘knowing that X’’ always 
reduces to knowing how to answer correctly the question whether 
X; (2) Ammerman’s criticism that, since the evidence for X 
consists of other ‘‘know that’’ propositions, the alleged reduction 
is circular; (3) Hartland-Swann’s reply that the evidence for X 
consists instead in having looked or listened.* 

The paper then points out that the evidence really consists in 
having seen or heard, i.e., perceived, i.e., known in an episodic not 
a capacity sense of ‘‘to know”’ that X. And hence that ‘‘knowing 
that”? is not always, as Hartland-Swann erroneously contends, 
knowing in the capacity sense of ‘‘to know.’’ Finally, the paper 
shows that reduction of ‘‘knowing how to’’ to ‘‘knowing that’’ is, 
like its converse, impossible. 


1See Analysis, 16:5; 17:2; 17:3. 
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THE LINGUISTIC MODEL VERSUS THE CAMERA MODEL 
IN VISION 


By Cotin M. TURBAYNE 


The problem of vision was set by the Greeks. It arises from 
cases of illusion, hallucination, and relativity and from certain 
scientific discoveries. The visual sense, it seems, often deceives us. 

The most widely held solution among scientists since the time 
of Kepler, Descartes, Newton, and Locke has been the Repre- 
sentative or Causal Theory, according to which our visual data 
represent physical objects, thus enabling us to make inferences 
to those objects. 

Characteristic of the different versions of this theory have been 
the different models used. The most popular has been the camera. 
The eye is a camera—a machine for taking pictures. This model 
has many merits, but its defects outweigh them. Like other me- 
chanical models, it requires heroic measures to enable it to accom- 
modate the cases of illusion, ete., for which it was designed. 

A more satisfactory one is Berkeley’s linguistic model. Our 
visual data do not represent or picture, but convey meanings to us, 
as do the words of an ordinary language that we have learned to 


interpret. This model offers a ready solution to the problem of 


illusion and peculiarly illuminates dark areas dimly lit by its great 
rival. 





IDEAS, IMAGES, AND SENSATIONS 


By Ramon M. Lemos 


This paper has two purposes. First, I wish to discuss certain 
aspects of the role that ideas, images, and sensations play in 
perception, memory, anticipation, and imagination. One differ- 
ence between perception on the one hand and memory, anticipation, 
and imagination on the other is that perception is always stimu- 
lated by some sensation occurring immediately before or con- 
temporaneously with it, whereas memory, anticipation, and imagi- 
nation may, but need not, be thus stimulated. Nor need the idea 
of the remembered, anticipated, or imagined object be preceded 
by an image of the object. Quite the reverse; the idea of the 
object may precede and stimulate the image of it. Thus, in at least 
some cases, the role of images in memory, anticipation, and imagi- 
nation is radically different from that of sensations in perception. 

The second purpose of this paper is to present an argument 
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against nominalism and for conceptualism through considering the 
relative determinateness and indeterminateness, specificity and 
generality, of ideas, images, and sensations. Images and sensa- 
tions are indeterminate in the sense that they may have some 
determinable or general property without having a determinate or 
specific form of it. Thus I may be acquainted in sensation with 
a man-like sensible appearance, yet be unable, through inspecting 
the appearance, to ascertain whether the man is old or young, tall 
or short. Thus, because the sensible appearance itself is inde- 
terminate or general, I have an indeterminate or general idea of 
aman. Therefore not only ideas, but also images and sensations, 
may be relatively indeterminate or general. 








PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


SIGNIFICANCE, SYNTAX, AND SUPPOSITION 


By NorMAN KRETZMANN 


Although a considerable amount of material is available for 
the study of the medieval theory of the supposition of terms, there 
is little agreement about even the elements of the theory. The 
lack of agreement is partly due to the preoccupation of recent 
writers with differences among the presentations of the theory by 
various terminist logicians. 

In this paper an attempt is made to state a theory of suppo- 
sitions in a way that avoids the medieval disagreements over de- 
tails. The result provides a basis for a unified treatment of some 
topics in philosophy of language that have been treated separately. 


ARE CONCEPTS USEFUL? 


By LAWRENCE RESNICK 


Most philosophers from Plato to Price have held that concepts 
play a vital role in thinking. We are alleged to be guided by 
concepts whenever we think about their instances. Thus, to 
explain the fact that Smith can recognize and talk sensibly about 
dodecahedrons, it is said that Smith possesses the concept of 
dodecahedron. 

I shall argue that this is no explanation at all since ‘‘Smith 
can recognize and talk sensibly about dodecahedrons’’ entails 
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‘‘Smith has the concept of dodecahedron’’ and, therefore, to use 
the latter proposition as an explanation of the truth of the former 
is rather like telling the game warden that the reason I shot a 
doe is that I shot a female deer. 

Failure to recognize that the relationship between possessing 
the concept and possessing certain recognitional and verbal skills 
is not empirical may lead to the following reasoning. ‘‘If one 
possesses the concept of dodecahedron one is permitted to suppose 
that dodecahedrons may be made of wood, is forced to believe 
that they are three-dimensional, and is prevented from believing 
that they are extinct reptiles. Therefore, it is safe to conclude 
that the concept functions as a sort of guide for its possessor.’’ 
With equal justification one may say that bachelorhood exerts 
a powerful influence on bachelors since it permits them to be short 
or tall, forces them to be men, and prevents them from being 
married. 

Stripped of its philosophical pretentions, the relation between 
the concept and the inability to believe that dodecahedrons are 
extinct reptiles is simply this: No dodecahedrons are extinct rep- 
tiles; therefore, one cannot at the same time know what dode- 
cahedrons are and believe that they are extinct reptiles. There 


is nothing in this or in anything else that justifies assigning to the 
concept a role in thinking. The concept of z is not something 
which, unless one had it one could not think of z’s, but rather, 
if one can think of x’s one is said to have the concept of z. 


IS IT NOW NOW? 


By RicHarp M. GALE 


This paper exhibits three necessary conditions for successful 
tensed communication: (1) the hearer must either share the context 
of the speaker or be able to relate the speaker’s temporal perspec- 
tive to his own; (2) both speaker and hearer must have a unique 
temporal perspective in the same time-series to which the event 
being designated as past, present, or future belongs; and (3) the 
speaker must use a tensed sentence. A case of successful tensed 
communication is one in which it would be pointless for the ad- 
dressee upon seeing or hearing a tensed statement to ask ‘‘Is it now 
now?’’ In order to clarify the nature of cases of successful tensed 
communication, certain unsuccessful cases, in which such a ques- 
tion would not seem to be completely pointless, are considered. An 
example would be that of a person hearing a tensed statement on a 
tape recorder and not knowing when this statement was made. 
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Because necessary condition (1) above is absent in this case, the 
hearer might be tempted to ask ‘‘Is it now now?’’ For the hearer 
the tensed utterance he hears involves the mention, rather than the 
use, of a tensed sentence. The necessity for (2) and (3) above is 
seen in the fact that the rules controlling the use of tensed sen- 
tences for making true statements require that the speaker’s ut- 
terance-token have a temporal relation to the event that it de- 
scribes. It does not follow from this that a person who uses a 
tensed sentence is asserting a temporal relation between his ut- 
terance-token and the event it describes; such a conclusion would 
attempt to pack the contextual requirements for the use of a sen- 
tence into what is asserted by a use of this sentence. 








EXISTENTIALIST ETHICS 


LOGIC AND EXISTENTIALIST ETHICS 


By RicHarp B. ANGELL 


We mean by an ‘‘existentialist ethic’’ an ethic that (1) holds it 
impossible to find any objective rational ground upon which any 
substantive moral judgment or set of moral principles can be based, 


but (2) attaches central significance to the thesis that human beings 
cannot avoid making (or not making) such judgments and must 
in any case choose and be responsible for their conduct. . 

We consider what place logic could have in such an ethic. 
Certainly it might have no place at all; for to choose to be logical 
in ethics would be just one among other choices by which a man 
creates his ‘‘essence’’ (or character). However, certain uses of 
logic in ethical argument are compatible with an existentialist 
ethic, whereas others are not. Surely an existentialist could 
‘*choose’’ in some sense to commit himself to a Kantian ethics or 
to utilitarian principles. What he could not do is claim that 
substantive principles or judgments chosen were ultimately de- 
ducible from a priori principles, scientific fact, or theology. Thus 
he must reject arguments, like those in Kant and Mill, claiming to 
establish substantive principles as exclusively correct by rationally 
valid proofs. What role is left, then, for the use of logic in 
existentialist ethics? This paper argues that a logic of ethical 
expressions need have no substantive import. Such a logic could 
meet contemporary demands concerning the use of reason in ethics 
while accepting the existentialist restriction that various substantive 
principles and judgments are subject to choice but not to demon- 
stration. 
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THE LOSS OF THE WORLD IN KIERKEGAARD’S ETHICS 


By Louis H. MACKEY 


Kierkegaard’s aim in Concluding Unscientific Postscript was 
not to lay a metaphysical foundation for ethics. His purpose was 
to recall the reader to his own freedom, in the abyss of which he 
might encounter the annihilating and restoring power of God. 
His statements about ethics are meant to be taken not as doctrine 
but as strategy—as elements in a rhetoric of edification. 

However, every sustained act of rhetoric implies a universe. 
That universe must be such as to make possible the goals projected 
by the rhetorical utterance. 

Kierkegaard’s Postscript implies a metaphysic. By a series of 
sharp disjunctions—inner-outer, thought-being, existence-essence, 
actual-possible—Kierkegaard establishes the principle that the in- 
dividual’s own inwardness is the only reality to which he has 
access qua reality and, therefore, the only reality that is ethically 
significant. The effect of this analysis, however, is to isolate the 
individual not in a world, but without a world. If there is no 
reality to which the individual can relate except his own self- 
concern, then there is nothing that can serve as matter, content, . 
locus, opportunity, or exigence for ethical action: the inwardness 
so projected is vacuous and effete. Kierkegaard’s ethical thought 
rests on an acosmism which drains existence of its terror, its 
passion, its risk, and its responsibility as surely as did the gnostic 
‘*System’’ against which he directed his polemic. 

Kierkegaard’s metaphysic is therefore out of line with the 
thrust of his rhetoric. The conclusion is suggested that his stra- 
tegic purpose can be achieved only in the context of some form of 
metaphysical realism. 


KIERKEGAARD’S ETHICS AND ITS TELEOLOGICAL SUSPENSION 


By RicHarp ScHMITT 


Ethical rules are to be ‘‘suspended teleologically’’ when in 
conflict with religious demands. Kierkegaard insists that there 
are no objective criteria to test the genuineness of these demands 
because religion is not directly communicable. He nevertheless 
asserts that these demands have a stronger claim on us than ethical 
obligations. What is the nature of the conflict between the ethical 
and the religious? What do we do when we suspend the ethical 
teleologically ? 
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The answers to these questions emerge when we consider the 
transformation of Kierkegaard’s conception of ethical choice in the 
course of his development. In Either/Or no distinction is made 
between the ‘‘absolute choice’’ that will cure despair and the 
choice that is the necessary condition for becoming an ethical man. 
These two choices are considered identical. But this identification 
proved erroneous. An ethical choice may be mistaken because the 
goal pursued is incapable of realization and because the pursuit 
puts me in a position where, whatever I do, I must break an 
ethical rule. A mistaken choice must be retracted; if ethical 
choices can be mistaken, they cannot be absolute. It is now clear 
to Kierkegaard that the absolute choice and the ethical choice are 
not identical. If despair can be evaded—and Kierkegaard firmly 
believed it could—there must be an absolute choice and hence an 
absolute demand, distinct from ethical choice and ethical demand. 
This absolute choice is a religious choice. Since it is absolute it 
must, in case of conflict with ethical demands, have a prior claim 
on me. In such a case the ethical demands are to be suspended 
for the sake of the ‘‘absolute goal,’’ i.e., teleologically. 








HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


AESTHETIC REALISM 


By Max RIESER 


Realism was the special cachet of European art, even in pre- 
historic times. It remained dominant until the twentieth century. 
For a long time degree of artistic excellence was measured by 
degree of truth to life, i., of realism. This was also true in 
classical Greece, where the theory of mimesis was dominant. The 
latter was, however, not identical with realism in the modern sense, 
since it encompassed ‘‘expression’’ in music, ‘‘idealization’’ in 
the drama, or caricature in comedies. Hellenistic arts were preva- 
lently realistic. The theoretical reversal of this position was due 
to Plotinus and his Christian successors. His basic ideas were 
repeated by all idealistic theoreticians (even in modern Germany). 
Renaissance art marked a reversal to realistic Hellenism from 
Plotinus-inspired spiritualism. Realistic elements existed, how- 
ever, even in medieval art. 

In modern Europe, realism underwent a change by interpreting 
not only individuals (gods, heroes, men, ete.) but the life of 
society, whose inner workings are invisible and therefore in need 
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of interpretation. This was done by the novel first and by the 
drama later. Lessing’s theory of art was a realistic uprising 
against all forms of Baroque art. 

Realism was sponsored in the 1850s and 1860s in Russia, es- 
pecially by the writer Nicolai Chernyshevsky, in conscious and 
articulate opposition to the idealism of Hegel and his successors 
in aesthetics. Chernyshevsky, as a supporter of the materialistic 
philosophy of Ludwig Feuerbach, proposed truth to ‘‘life’’ as the 
basic concept of artistic excellence. At the same time Marx and 
Engels espoused the realistic novels of their contemporaries 
(Balzae, Dickens, ete.) as models of realistic art true to society 
and became thereby the originators of what was called after the 
communist revolution in Russia ‘‘socialist realism.’’ The Hun- 
garian Georg Lukacs is the main theoretician of this form of real- 
ism in the West. Basic to this concept is a cognitive theory of 
art already discernible in Aristotle. This cognitive theory is ac- 
cepted also in Soviet Russia, although it is sometimes distorted by 
propagandistic and political tendencies. In the West art is now 
an amalgam of functional realism and extreme expressivity. 


THOUGHT AND TOUCH: A NOTE ON THE DE ANIMA 


By Srantey H. ROSEN 


Every attempt to explain the nature of thought rests upon an 
analogy with sense perception. The fundamental philosophical 
concept of Logos expresses the etymological relationship between 
‘*speech’’ or ‘‘thought’’ and ‘‘gathering together’’ (legein), which 
clearly refers to sense perception. This reference can be in- 
terpreted with respect to either sight or touch, with decisive conse- 
quences for a philosopher’s conception of reality. The present 
paper is concerned with Aristotle’s analogy between thought and 
touch and how it affects his contention (which contradicts the 
Platonic position) that the noetic psyche can think itself directly. 
An analysis of the Aristotelian analogy between the mind and the 
hand shows that it cannot be maintained in Aristotle’s terms and 
that, even if it could, since the mind thinks a thing by becoming 
the form of that thing, the mind cannot think itself, because it is 
itself actual only as another thing. It is demonstrated from the 
De Anima that the mind has no form of its own. Therefore, not 
only has Aristotle failed to establish his analogy between thought 
and touch, but his treatment of the noetic psyche leads directly 
back to the Platonic doctrine of the incapacity of the psyche to see 
itself. We suggest that the Aristotelian critique of Plato’s theory 
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of Ideas is consequently also called into question, as is Aristotle’s 
effort to deviate from Platonic ontology by allowing the mind to 
grasp the forms of ta onta. A question is thus raised concerning 


the legitimacy of basing claims to wisdom on an Aristotelian 
foundation. | 


VALUE, REALITY, AND SOME METAPHYSICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 
OF THEISTIC PROOF 


By Davip PLATT 


The purpose of this paper, dealing mainly with the ontological 
and cosmological proofs for the existence of God, is to show that 
the persuasiveness of these proofs to those who set them forth 
was due in large measure to certain metaphysical assumptions that 
were part of the climate of ancient and medieval philosophy. Of 
particular importance, particularly as concerns the ontological 
proof, was the assumption stemming from the Platonic tradition 
that the real and the valuable are coextensive terms. More spe- 
cifically, the persuasiveness of the ontological proof was enhanced 
by the tendency to correlate degrees of Being or Reality with 
degrees of Value. The ontological proof gains further plausibility 
when seen in the whole context of Platonic Realism where the 
Ideal or conceptual is the real. I also attempt to show that the 
so-called empirical cosmological proof rests on certain rationalist 
metaphysical assumptions that must be granted if the proof is 
to be persuasive. 

The paper does not attempt to show the proofs as valid, but 
simply attempts to indicate the frame of reference in which they 
were persuasive. It also seeks to show that in the empirically 
oriented context of the present day, when these assumptions are 
called into question, the proofs lose their plausibility. In this part 
of the discussion some analysis is made of the ambiguities of the 
terms ‘‘reality,’’ ‘‘existence,’’ and ‘‘value.’’ 








AESTHETICS 


THE RELATION OF AESTHETICS TO ART CRITICISM 


By Mitton C. Naum 


This paper is an examination of the relation between aesthetics 
and art criticism in general and of a specific study of the problem 
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by Katherine Gilbert. Mrs. Gilbert’s essay, ‘‘The Relation between 
Aesthetics and Art-criticism,’’ raises some of the issues of what 
I have called ‘‘ Aesthetic Criticism’? by examining the way in 
which an ‘‘ideal trafficker with art’’ may produce what is new. 

The general problem is examined briefly, with some mention 
of the historical reasons for the relegation of criticism to phi- 
losophy of art and the substitution for it of ‘‘taste’’ or ‘‘immedi- 
ate experience’’ in aesthetics. The systematic problem of the de- 
pendence of the work of criticism upon the work of art is also 
touched on, as well as the difficulties that arise for criticism if 
‘‘related to’’ does not also imply ‘‘included in’”’ aesthetics. It is 
argued that the reasons for excluding criticism from aesthetics 
principally concern the interpretation of the work of art, rather 
than criticism itself, and Mrs. Gilbert’s study is examined as an 
instance in which the Platonic philosophy of art tends to exclude 
such external relations of the aesthetic objects as would make 
aesthetic criticism possible. The paper concludes with a discussion 
of Mrs. Gilbert’s statement of the relation between the philosophi- 
cal realm of universals and the critic’s realm of norms and images 
and of the dual relation between aesthetics and art criticism and 
between art criticism and aesthetics. It is maintained that criticism 


may be a part of aesthetics and that the critic may be a fine or 
free artist. 


AND YET: A KANTIAN ANALYSIS OF AESTHETIC INTEREST 


By Smwney AXINN 


This paper explores the consequences of the assumption that 
individual man has contradictory intentions as his fixed nature. 
The Kantian pedigree of this view is developed from the materials 
in the first two books of Kant’s Religion within the Limits of 
Reason Alone. A concept of aesthetic interest follows from this 
definition of man. Let us assume that, in addition to having con- 
tradictory intentions as their essential nature, humans know them- 
selves to have contradictory intentions. The spectacle that such 
an individual presents to himself is that of an entity that tries 
to move in opposite directions and yet has some coherence. These 
terms expand Kant’s ‘‘purposeless purpose’’ and his use of the 
phrases wnd doch, doch zugleich, ete. 

As Kant has it, individuals are continually torn between their 
personal interest in pleasure and their human interests in man- 
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kind’s rational progress. This is the one-many predicament that 
art works objectify. The ‘‘nature’’ that art imitates is the psycho- 
logical nature of the individual. By generalizing on this frame- 
work we find a basis for the aesthetic interest of devices such as 
contrapposto, rhyme, rhythm, alliteration, a play within a play, 
etc. The aesthetic moment is assumed to be the moment in which 
one both wants something to continue because it gives pleasure 
and yet feels that it must not continue because it is irrational. 

There is a discussion of the relations between H. Vaihinger’s 
development of ‘‘as if’’ and the emphasis here on the role of ‘‘and 
yet’”’ in Kant’s latter work. 


INTENTION IN ART CRITICISM 


By JEANNE WACKER 


The paper first criticizes an argument purporting to show that 
art critics do not need to find out the artist’s intention, conceived 
of as a mental state of trying. The persuasiveness of the argu- 
ment is shown to depend on equivocations which incline us to as- 
similate critics to visual observers with unassailable credentials. 
Further analysis invites the charge that the argument begs the 
question by using terms that presuppose knowledge of the artist’s 
intention. This charge, though plausible, is shown to rest on the 
mistaken assumption that words for works of art are definable in 
terms of necessary and sufficient conditions. The mistake, it is 
argued, consists in a failure to recognize that such words are used 
primarily not for describing features of artifacts but for ascribing 
artistic status to them and conferring credit on their makers. 
Similarities between artistic concepts and the legal concepts char- 
acterized by H. L. A. Hart as ‘‘defeasible’’ are pointed out. At- 
tention is called to the way in which information about various 
circumstances attending production of an artifact may alter our 
willingness to apply the unqualified vocabulary of art. It is 
argued that in artistic contexts, as in legal ones, ‘‘intention’’ 
serves as a compendious expression for referring to such circum- 
stances and cannot plausibly be taken to refer to a mental state 
of any sort. Finally, the temptation to give a distorted account 
of the functioning of ‘‘intention’’ and words for works of art is 
attributed to the philosopher’s preoccupation with descriptive state- 
ments and his tendency to treat description as a model for all uses 
of language. 
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WITTGENSTEIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD 


WITTGENSTEIN AND LOGICAL POSITIVISM 


By BERNARD GERT 


In this paper I try to show that Wittgenstein’s use of ‘‘cri- 
terion’’ as applied to psychological concepts should be interpreted 
as a refinement of the verifiability principle. When Wittgenstein 
is related to the positivists, the inadequacy of interpreting ‘‘cri- 
terion’’ either as evidence or as defining characteristics, i.e., 
logically necessary and sufficient conditions, becomes apparent. 
For the positivists, the observable characteristics that verify third- 
person psychological statements, though resembling evidence, pro- 
vide the sole meaning for those statements. However, no finite set 
of statements describing these observable characteristics logically 
entails any third-person psychological statement, so that these ob- 
servable characteristics are not defining characteristics. Similarly, 
though the criterion of x is neither evidence for x nor the defining 
characteristics of x, it bears a resemblance to both. 

The positivist would ask ‘‘What would verify: that z is 
in pain, that x expects y to arrive at 4:00 p.m., that 2 knows how 
to continue?’’ Wittgenstein asks, ‘‘What is the criterion: that z 
is in pain, that x expects y to arrive at 4:00 p.m., that 2 knows 
how to continue?’’ But Wittgenstein has not simply substituted 
a different set of words; he has gone beyond the positivists by 
asking why certain observable characteristics in particular cir- 
cumstances are the criterion, i.e., verify, that 2 is in pain. Witt- 
genstein’s remarks about language games, forms of life, etc., are 
an attempt to answer this further question. Thus, by relating 
Wittgenstein to the positivists, I hope to illuminate the role of 
‘*eriterion’’ in his philosophy. 





WITTGENSTEIN’S LATER METHODS 


By Ropert R, AMMERMAN 


Some philosophers who have written recently concerning the 
views of the later Wittgenstein have assumed or argued that, 
despite his frequent pronouncements to the contrary, he was pro- 
posing and defending philosophical theses in his later writings. It 
is argued in this paper that such an approach represents an un- 
fortunate distortion of Wittgenstein’s probable intentions and that 
his importance for philosophy is obscured, rather than illuminated, 
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by such an interpretation. It is not denied that many of Wittgen- 
stein’s techniques may prove useful in clarifying some traditional 
philosophical problems. It is contended, however, that such clari- 
fication does not constitute the most significant or potentially 
fruitful aspect of his thought. 

An attempt is made to show the radical character of his later 
views by correlating and partially explicating some of the more 
important obiter dicta that are to be found in his post-1929 writ- 
ings. It is argued that Wittgenstein’s main purpose in his later 
period was to demonstrate by example methods by means of which 
any philosophical puzzle could be eliminated. The various de- 
vices he employed gained real importance for him only to the 
extent to which they were instrumental in achieving that purpose. 
They were not intended and need not be construed as philosophical 
theses. When his work is viewed in this way, many of the recent 
criticisms of his later writings appear to be irrelevant and beside 
the point. 

Finally, there is a brief discussion of some of the difficulties 
that arise when Wittgenstein’s later writings are interpreted in 
the way suggested. 


LANGUAGE GAMES AND SYMBOLIC FORMS 


By DovuGLas BERGGREN 


Despite the obvious differences in philosophical style, the later 
Wittgenstein and Cassirer stand together in opposing both the 
traditional rationalist and empiricist theories of meaning. Neither 
pure reason nor sense perception can supply the independent 
standard supposedly required to overcome what Plato called the 
battle of names. In opposition to the copy theory of language, 
presupposed by both alternatives, Wittgenstein and Cassirer in 
effect transpose Kant’s Copernican Revolution into the new key 
of symbolism. Language does not simply clothe thought or mirror 
the perceived world, but has an essentially formative or consti- 
tutive function. Furthermore, unlike what might be called the 
field and atomistic theories of traditional rationalism and em- 
piricism, respectively, Wittgenstein and Cassirer maintain that the 
meaning of any word is néither bound to one all-inclusive universe 
of discourse nor fixed in an isolated manner. Both stress an 
irreducible multiplicity of sign systems that variously determine 
not only the meaning of any word but also the properties ascribed 
to any object and, hence, the truth or falsity of assertions about 
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the object. Yet, while Wittgenstein assigns special philosophical 
importance to so-called common-sense usage, Cassirer seems to 
believe that the role of philosophy is to free the human spirit from 
the confines of the everyday world, opening the way to both 
science and art. I wish to argue that both are in a sense right, 
or wrong, and that their necessary reconciliation can be accom- 
plished only by centering on the possibility of playing more than 
one language game simultaneously or of holding diverse symbolic 
forms in tension with one another. 








HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


ETHICAL THEORY IN EARLY RUSSIAN MARXISM 


By Grorce L. KLINE 


Within a decade after its emergence as an intellectual move- 
ment—i.e., by the early 1900s—Russian Marxism had split into 
three wings, two ‘‘revisionist’’ and one orthodox. In ethies the 
revisions were Kantian and Nietzschean, in epistemology Kantian 
and ‘‘Machian.’’ N. A. Berdyaev is taken as an example of 
Kantian revisionism, attention being focused upon his theoretical 
attempt to ‘‘justify proletarian morality’’ and to reconcile the 
Kantian stress on individual responsibility and moral autonomy 
with the Hegelian-Marxist emphasis on collectivity and the ‘‘world 
historical.’’ §S. Volski (Sokolov) and V. A. Bazarov (Rudnev) 
represent the individualistic and collectivistic extremes of the 
Nietzschean-Marxist spectrum. They agree in rejecting deonto- 
logical ethics, but Volski rejects collectivism as necessarily norma- 
tive, while Bazarov defends a ‘‘free’’ nonnormative collectivism. 
Certain theoretical difficulties inherent in both the Kantian-Marx- 
ist and the Nietzschean-Marxist positions are briefly examined. 
Finally, note is taken of the singular reinforcement of traditional 
Russian antipathy toward ‘‘rule of law’’ and the ‘‘juridical 
state’’ by the otherwise divergent intellectual influences of Kant, 
Nietzsche, Marx, and the Russian anarchists. 


‘‘WITHOUT THE MIND’’ IN BERKELEY 


By BERNARD BAUMRIN 


Berkeley’s proof that there is no nonmental element in the 
universe depends on an instance of equivocation. Particularly it 
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depends on the use of the preposition ‘‘without’’ in two ordinary 
senses: (1) as an indication of a necessary condition—z is not y 
without z; (2) as an indication of location—z is without y; i.e., 
x is external to y. Berkeley proves his case with respect to (1), 
but fails to prove it with respect to (2). This is serious, since 
it is in sense (2) that we are to understand his results. 

First, Berkeley shows that there can be no knowledge of any- 
thing without the mind. That is, there can be no knowledge 
without the aid of a mind that receives data and has ideas. Sec- 
ond, with this proposition as an established premise he immedi- 
ately deduces that, therefore, there is nothing known without the 
mind, and thus there is nothing outside of the mind. Clearly, 
this result cannot be an immediate inference from his argument 
if ‘‘without’’ is taken in sense (1). If ‘‘without’’ is taken through- 
out in sense (2), then he is guilty of begging the question. His 
result follows if and only if he is to be understood as first using 
‘‘without’’ in sense (1) and then in sense (2). But this is equivo- 
cation. Justification for this claim is provided by an analysis of 
the central arguments of Of the Principles of Human Knowledge 
and the Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 


HUME’S HURDLE 


By STANLEY G. FRENCH 


The subject of this paper is the relationship between factual 
beliefs and moral beliefs. In an oft-quoted passage (Treatise, 
III:I-1), Hume may be interpreted as having asserted an un- 
bridgeable gap between is statements and ought statements— 
thus, Hume’s hurdle. 

Most of the major moral philosophers since Hume have also felt 
the fact-value problem. Kant, Moore, and others are discussed 
in this connection. Whereas some philosophers, like Mill, have ig- 
nored Hume’s hurdle, most of those who have recognized it have 
regarded it as insuperable. As Kant said in his first Critique, 
‘*Nothing is more reprehensible than to derive the laws prescribing 
what ought to be done from what is done, or to impose upon them 
the limits by which the latter is circumscribed.”’ 

Is Hume’s hurdle'‘in fact unbridgeable ? 

The main thesis of this paper begins with a recognition of the 
fact, that, in ordinary moral situations and in ordinary moral 
~ language, factual beliefs are taken as relevant to moral beliefs. 
To deny this, then, as so many moral philosophers have done, is 
at least paradoxical, and probably misleading. 
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As is the case with other philosophical paradoxes, the denial 
of a relationship between factual and moral beliefs cannot be dis- 
proved. One can try, however, to describe more fully the fact- 
value relationships existing in ordinary moral situations and the 
peculiar things philosophers have written concerning them. Such 
a study tends to reveal the reasons why the Hume’s hurdle paradox 
has been found impressive. And this, in turn, tends to make the 
paradox itself less interesting. 
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The seventh series of the Woodbridge Lectures at Columbia 
University will be delivered this fall by Herbert W. Schneider, 
Professor Emeritus of Columbia, under the title ‘‘ Ways of Being.’’ 
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Butler Library, at 5:10 p.m., November 6, 8, 13, 15, and 21. 
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